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Oxalic acid is used extensively in indus-
try. It is a deadly poison, and its use by
mistake for epsom salts (which it resem-
bles) has had fatal results, Chalk milk and
solutions of lime are antidotes. Oxalates
are compounds of oxalic acid with bases; one
of them, binoxalate of potash, is well known
as salts of sorrel or salts of lemon. The
oxalate of lime is an important agent in
medicine.

OXTOBD, ENGLAND, the home of a cele-
brated university, is a city and Parliamentary
borough and the county seat of Oxfordshire.
It is situated at the junction of the Thames
(here called the Isis), and the Cherwell, fifty
miles northwest of London. It is built on a
low plain, surrounded by hills and extended
by many beautiful suburban districts. High
Street, which houses several of the colleges
of the University of Oxford (which see), is
one of the finest thoroughfares of all Eng-
land. The oldest building is the castle keep,
built in the time of William the Conqueror.
Because of its many beautiful churches, not-
ably Saint Mary's, Saint Michael's and Saint
Peter's, Oxford is also known as the Cathe-
dral City.

Oxford is first mentioned in history in the
tenth century, although there is evidence that
it was in existence somewhat earlier than this.
During the Middle Ages it occupied a place
of considerable importance. One of the fa-
mous occurrences in its history was the assem-
bling, in 1258, of the Parliament which passed
the Provisions of Oxford. The university
was founded about the twelfth century. Dur-
ing the struggle of Charles I with Parlia-
ment, Oxford was the center of the Royalist
movement. Although the city was besieged
by the army of Parliament, it was not bom-
barded, and its famous buildings thus es-
caped destruction. Population, 1933, 83,410.
See OXFORD UNIVERSITY,

OXFORD MOVEMENT, an important
movement! in the Church of England, so
called because it started in Oxford. It oc-
curred in the first half of the nineteenth cen-
tury, and represented an effort to restore to
the English Chureh the spiritual glow and
fervor that Bad animated jt in the seventeenth
century. Religious thought and life in Eng-
land had become cold and mechanical, a con-
dition that alarmed some of the more spiritual
of the clergy. In July, 1833, John Keble
gave the movement definite form by preach-
ing in Saint Mary's Church, Oxford, a ser-

mon on National Apostasy. About the same
time friends of the cause began publishing a
series of Tracts for the Times, which had
wide influence. Of the clergymen whose ac-
tive interest was enlisted, the most notable
was John Henry Newman. After a time the
Traetarians, as they came to be known, be-
gan differing among themselves, and a small
body, including Newman, went over to the
Roman Catholic Chureh. Newman's seces-
sion, in 1845, marks the close of the agitation
as a definite movement, but its influence was
by no means checked. It caused a revival of
interest in religion, and the High Church
movement of the present day is a direct re-
sult of it.

OXFOED UNIVERSITY, one of the most
important universities in the world, and the
oldest in England. It is located in Oxford,
a beautiful old town on the Thames, about
fifty-five miles from London. Its history
dates back to the twelfth century, but the
present plan of organization originated about
1250. This great university is a union of
more than a score of men's colleges, at the
head of which are officials known as warden,
provost, principal, president or master.
There are also four halls at Oxford exclu-
sively for women. Since 1920 women
are permitted to take degrees on same basis
as men. Among the more notable men's col-
leges are Balliol, Christ Church, Trinity, Uni-
versity, Magdalen and Exeter.

Certain students in each college are elected
to fellowships after their graduation, and
they then take a very important part in the
college life, teaching, aiding in the school
management and carrying on postgraduate
studies. Undergraduates are directed by
tutors, who maintain close personal rela-
tions with them. Class sessions are devoted
to lectures instead of recitations, and students
are required to do an extensive amount of
reading and to take examinations which are
conducted by the university organization.
There is a comprehensive system whereby
superior students receive special honors. All
degrees are based upon examinations* Ath-
letic, debating- and literary societies are an
important feature of college life. Every
undergraduate is expected to take an active
part in athletics.

Oxford is of especial interest to American
students, because of the provision in the will
of Cecil Rhodes, by virtue of which two stu-
dents from every state are given support, to